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camel or else walk it, the advantages of a route which ran
out of touch with water for the minimum distance were
only too apparent. As it happened, Syria was given to
the French to take care of after the War, and the middle
Euphrates-Damascus Route is therefore to a large extent
out of the zone of British influence. Proposals were
made to run a railway more or less direct across the
desert from Baghdad to Palestine, but the cost of con-
structing it would be enormous, and it is doubtful
whether it would in the end be a paying proposition.

What more natural than to turn to the new means of
transport, the aeroplane, to find a solution of the diffi-
culty. In March, 1921, there was held a conference
at Cairo, at which were present the Secretary of State for
the Colonies, the Chief of the Air Staff and the local
Army and Royal Air Force commanders, besides a num-
ber of people who had special knowledge of the Middle
East. All sorts of problems were discussed, and among
them was the question of an Air Route. At this con-
ference the momentous decision was taken to open a
desert route between Amman in Transjordan and Ramadi
in Iraq. The commercial and strategic advantages of
such a route were obvious, and comparable with those
afforded by the opening of the Suez Canal fifty-two years
before. It is interesting to reflect, too, that the inaugura-
tion of this route has gone a long way towards opening
up a line of communication that has suffered for so many
years from the discovery of a passage round the Cape
and later from the construction of the CanaL The Air
Route was intended as a link in the Imperial chain of
communications, which it is hoped will one day run
across India all the way to Australia. The route would
combine the advantages of an Air Mail service with a